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PREFACE. 


N the conteſt carried on for ſome 
J years paſt between the defenders 
of chriſtianity and Deiſts, the lat- 
ter always appealed to philoſophy, 
and under that ſhelter ſpeciouſſy de- 
fended themſelves: their procedure 
obliged the champions of chriſti- 
anity to follow and attack them 
within the verge of philoſophy ; 
but by the occaſional ſhifting of 
principles and ſyſtems, and a dexte- 
rous uſe of equivocal language, the 
= 3 - dif- 
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diſpute became a 2 kind of chaſe thro? 


a labyrinth, in which the retreats 
were endleſs, and the victory always 


incompieat : this obſcrvation made 


me wiſh, the principles of philoſophy 


that enter into the diſpute were more 
clear, limited, and deciſive. It jeem- 


ed reaſonable to me to conclude, 
that true religion cannot be incon- 
ſiſtent with true philoſophy; that 
if men be obliged to any duties in 
a ſtate of nature, ſuch duties are the 
andubitable l:ws of God, and they 
cannot differ eſſentially from the du- 


ties the Deity is pleaſed to require of 
us by revelation. Hence I imagined 
that theplanofthe niind of man, if at- 
tentively oblerved, ang | faithfully de- 
lineated, myſt give light into the 


intention and end Of his creation; 


110 


at leaſt the eager deſire of each party 


toreconcile Philoſophy to theirownre- 
ligious opinions, demonſtrates the ſe- 
cret ſenſe mankind have of the neceſſi- 


ty that true philoſophy ſhould witneſs 
{or religion. Full of theſe reflections, 
J ſet out in an enquiry into the na- 
ture of the human mind, with a view 


if poſſible, to diſcover ſome traces of 

duty and natural religion; and to 

try if any principles may be ſolidly 
eſtabliſned in public view, which 
may prove decifive in the diſpute 

: berween chriſtians and deiſts. 


Chriſti ans may object to the 


trial of religion by philoſophy, on 


account of the weakneſs and incer- 


tainty of human reaſon ; but deiſts 


can have no objections to 1t, without 


bidding defiance toall equitable p prin- 
ciples of deciſion; for pluloſophy is 


their only luminary to direct them, and 
5 their 
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their only Nebute for the defence of N 
their opinions: in fact, this is bring- 

Ing the diſpute to that tribunal they 
| chemſelves ſet up againſt revelation. 


8 given ſome account of my 


general deſign, my preſent buſineſs 


with my reader is to inform him, 


that when I made ſome little pro- 
greſs in my obſervations on the hu- 
man mind, I found myſelf involved 


inobjections and difficulties that aroſe 


from ambiguities, and from a fraudu- 


lent uſe of language, peculiar to mo- 


dern philoſophy: I found general 
_ expreſſions paſſed current for names of 


ümple ideas that come to the imagi- 
nation from ſenſation; and this or 
made ue of to favour falſe prin- 
_ ciples, of the moſt an influ- 
ence to vircue and reaſon; and I 


found 
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found metaphorical expreſſions adop- 


ted in philoſophy, for the fake of 


making a deceitful tranſition from 


the metaphorical, to a proper ſenſe. 


The confuſion and perverſe train of 


reaſoning occaſioned by theſe abuſcs 
of language, obliged me, before 1 
could proceed in the theory of man, 
to clear away the rubbiſh of equi- 


voque, by way of introduction; 
which I have attempted in the two 
firſt ſections of the following ſnhects. 
I afterwards added a few thoughts 
on human inſtinits, which make the 
third ſection; but having obſerved 


upon a review that I unhinged 


many ſettled opinions, and broke 
up fo much of the foundations of 
modern philoſophy, I thought pro- 


per to ſtop there, and publiſh the 
introctuction 2 Part, in order to take 
the 


[ vii J 
the ſenſe of my cotemporaries upon 
theſe my reflections, betore I'pr oceed 
any further. 


There is one ee l expect 
to be acknowledged by my candid 
reader, at our ſetting out; it is, I hat 
there is a poſſibility that the Body 
e of the learned may be impoſed 
% upon by the preſent mode of 
« philoſophy; and that falſe princi- 
< ples in this age we live in, may have 
their currency from Fe ſtamp and 
* faſhion of the times.” The vari- 
ous revolutions in the ſyſtems of 
the learned, have abundantly proved 
the poſſibility I ſpoke ot; in conſe- 
quence of which, I hope my impar- 
tial reader will grant me without dif- 
ficulty, that no names, or ſyſtems, 
however reſpectable, ps :uld be al- 
. lowed 
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lowed any weight againſt evidence 
or demonſtration. I cannot indeed 
help owning, that the obſcurity of the 
writer, and the great names I have 
to contend with, make a contraſt, 
that with a little irony may be 
wrought into a {mart and humourous 
critique: but this is ihe very thing 
1 proteſt againſt, ſince that mode of 
argument can never be ſatisfactory, 
that may be urged equally againſt 
cvery author who ever ventured to 
think in a new tract, and that may 
ſerve to defend everv ſyſtem however 
fantaſtic, that happens to be in 
faſhion. 
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H E words pleaſure and parn 


have no determinate ideas an- 
nexed to them. 0 
2 Origin of the Hecics, and the uſe of 
ſpecific names. 
Origin of the genus, and uſe of ge- 
neral expreſſions. | 
4 Pleaſure and pain are not different de- 
_ grees of the ſame Ideas, nor are they 
fimple ideas. 
The words pleaſure and pain compre- 
hend the moſt diſtant and irrelative 
idea,. 
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6 The paſſions, appetites and averſions, 
are the cauſe of the different ſenſati- 
ons we call pleaſure and pain; plea- 
ſure and pain are only the general 
names of ſuch particular ſenſations, 
Pleaſure and pain not the firſt ſprings. 
or movers of action, and are whol'y 
uſeleſs and inactive in life, 
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CONTENTS. 
By attributing any activity or influ- 
ence to pleaſure or pain, we admit 
a double principle or cauſe of action, 


without neceſſity. 


Selſ-Intereſt, not the primary princi- 
ple of action. 

Self-love, ſignifies only that we are 
involuntarily ſtimulated by our incli- 
nations and averſions: properly ſpeaæk- 


ing, we do not love ourſelves. 


Self- Intere/t is a ſubordinate and de- 
pendant principle; its influence calm 


and deliberate, the adjuſting it in the 


mind, is what is called reaſon. 


The proper and juſt uſe of the words : 


0 pleajure, pain, ſelfelove, and * 


tereſt, in diſcourſe. 


13 Action in general, may be attributed 


to pleaſure, pain, or felf- love, but 
particular actions cannot. 


14 The ſtrange perverſion made in moral 


philoſophy, and in mens ideas of 


the origin of human virtue, by 


attri-"- 
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buting human action to the general 
love of pleaſure and averſion to pain, 
Or to ſelf-love. 


15 An unconfuſed view of the real mo- 


tives of the heart of man very inter- 
eſting. An axiom laid down. 


Same further refßeclions on the ſelfiſ ſyſtem. 


1 If ſelf-love be the main ſpring of our 


actions, we either create our ſenſati- 
ons of pleaſure and pain; or 2, we 
are influenced by the memory and 
remaining ſenſe of pleaſure and pain. 


2 The ſuſt of theſe ſuppoſitions evi- 


dently felſe; the ſecond, which is 
Mr. Locke 8, contradictory to fact 
and experience. 


3: Mr. Locke was obliged by the evidence 


of fact, to depart from his own ſyſ- 
tem, and to enibrace an opinion con- 
ſiſtent with the foregoing reaſoning. 


ET. 


Men applied to the 
dequate and delu- 


applyed to body or 
mproper, hut when ap- 
comes more 


remote, 
analopy, | 


6 The 
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5 The ideas motive, impreſſion, and ſub- 
| lance, familiar when they relate to 
body, but theſe words are only ob- 
ſcure ſounds when applied to mind. 

When theſe words are made uſe of to 

_ eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of the human mind, 
they lead into error and abſurdity. 


SECT. of inſtinct. 
* The human mind at coming into the 
world, a raſa tabula, i in regard to ſen- 
ble ideas, but not to inſtincts. 4 
2 Inſtincts of brutes evident. 
3 They are the effect of a deſign, of 
which the brutes themſelves are not | 
_ conſcious. 
I Inftints do not infer innate ene; 
TJ rules, or maxims, on the imagination, 
5 Inſtincts not always perceived in youth; 
ſome of them have their ſeaſons of 
maturity. A viſible relation between 
dhe inſtinct and the ſcene of Life. 
6 From the relation between the intended 


ſcene and the inſtinct, it happens 
nan 


chat the ideas of ſenſe call forch the 


inſtin& into feeling and influence. 


7 Mr. Locke acknowledges innate ten- 


dencies in the mind. 


3 Man has an inſtinctive knowledge 


of the paſſiens on the human coun- 
tenance, in the voice, and in the at- 
tidudes and flexions of the body. 


9 as A LR z marks of the hu- 


- JO Why oratory and pantomime cannot 
| arrive at the fame perfection i in nor- 
thern climates, as in Greece and _ 


Italy. 


11 Muſic a language of inſtincts. 

12 A ſenſe of beauty inſtinctive. 
„ Analogyof the mird in an infant fate, 
14 Mr, Locke's diſpute about innate _ 


ideas and innate principles, merely 


verbal. 


15 The contents of this treatiſe ſummed 
TX 
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Of Nele, pain, fel hos and — Fei in- 
tereſt, | 


LEASURE and pain are gene- 

ral terms, conſequently they have 
no ſenſible or determinate idea annexed to 
them, no more than the terms vegetable, 
tree, fruit, colour, or any other word 
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matter a little, I need only repeat ſome. 
common-place principles, that are to be 


met with in every writer who has treated 
of the conceptions of the human under- 
ſtanding. They obſerve, that the ima- 


gination is only capable of conceiving 


the ideas that have been impreſſed on it 


by the ſenſes, or by a perception of the 
operations of the mind itſelf ; whence it 
is evident, that the whole ſtock of its 


ideas muſt conſiſt in particulars, that 
| have been fixed upon the memory by ex- 
perience. 


2. In the formation of language, it was 


eaſy to give proper names to objects mu- 
tually known, to William and Thomas, 


to Cowper's-hill and the Thames. But 


it often became neceſſary, to treat of ob- 


jects with which the hearers had no ac- 


quaintance, Here then would lye an 
1 5 intuper- 
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inſuperable obſtacle to the ſurther pro- 
greſs of language, if general ſimilarities in 
the objects of nature, that are obvious at 
the firſt glance, had not ſmoothed the 
difficulty, by parcelling them out into 
diſtinct claſſes to the imagination, and 
thus giving a foundation to general terms. 
This advance in language required little 
trouble or invention; for in looking over 


the particular objects that occurred, 


it was impoſſible to paſs without no- 
tice, the ſtriking ſimilarity or like- 
neſs that ſubſiſts between ſeveral in- 
dividuals, and that ſerves to caſt them 
into ſeparate tribes or ſpecies, This ge- 
neral ſimilitude found in nature became 
a model to men, according to which they 
formed ſpecific names, leh of which, on 
that account, comprehends a fort or fe- 
cies, and diſtinguiſhes them from all 
others, ſuch as the words corv, horſe, 
ſheep, oats aſh, elm ; ; one oak tree is ſo 
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like to another in its leaves, fruit, birk, LY 
timber, and growth, and fo unlike to an A 
aſh or elm, as to give occaſion to the b 


general name oak, under which that whole 

ſpecies are diſtinguiſhed ; and thus ſpeci- 

fic names were formed for the different 
and ſeparate tribes of nature. After the 
invention of general names, the com- 


: munication between men became eaſy; i 
the carpenter.could fend his ſervant to 7 
the wood, and tell him what kind off 


tree to fell for his, purpoſe; and the tra- 
veller, ſpeaking of the Alps and the Eu- 
phrates, is well - underſtood, when he 
tells you that the firſt is a ehain of moun- 
rains, and the laſt a river. If language 
had ſtood at the firſt ſtep, and only ex- 
preſſed particular objects, human knoõw-- 
ledge muſt have been for ever in an infant 
ats; but by the help of ſpecific terms, 


men are enabled to tranimit to poſterity, 
maxims and. obſervations that ſhall 


bold 
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on earth. 


pbld good, as long : as the ſpecies continue 


3. Man was fo far directed in the forma- 


tion of language by the obvious plan of 
the creation; but his fruitful invention 
carried him yet further, where his direc- 


tions were looſer, and leſs diſtin... He 
united ſeveral ſpecies under a more ge- 


neral name, as oak; aſh, elm, &c. under 
the more extenſive word tree; kine, ſheep, 
horſe, under the word cattle; by which 


; * 


management were parcelled out the 


objects of nature, into ſeveral great 


wards or diviſions, called generals or 


genus; each of which comprehends 
ſeveral ſpecies, as each ſpecies takes in 
various particulars ; whence it is manifeſt, 
that general expreſſions do not ſerve to re- 
preſent or determine any object of na- 
ture, nor any idea we receive from the 
ſenſes, nich are always particulars; but 


they 
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they are uſeſul inlanguage, for their proper- 
ty of being applicable to any one of divers 
ſpecies out of view, and for determining 
the great ward, or diviſion in nature, 


to which the particular object or ſpecies 


belongs. You may ſay thoſe general 


expreſſions repreſent ab/trat ideas if you 
will ; all that is neceſſary to my purpoſe, 
is, to render it clear, that general or 


_ abſtract terms, call them as you pleaſe, 
do not repreſent any particular objects 


exiſting in nature, but are mere crea- 
tures of the mind, formed to claſs the 
objects of perception into platoons or 
diviſions, for the ſake of perſpicuity and 


order, and the convenience of conveying 


general knowledge. 


4. Having vremiſed theſe trite obſerva- 


tions, I proceed to ſhew that pleaſure 


and pain are terms of general import, 


and therefore have no particular diſtinct 


xyepre- 
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repreſentation in the mind, When 1 


ſpeak of pleaſure I enjoyed yeſterday, 
vou are wholly at a loſs for a diſtinct 
conception anſwerable to it: you may 


ſearch your imagination, but you will 


find no ſenſible idea annexed to the word 
Pleaſure, until, from the different ſpecies 


of pleaſures, whereof you have had ex- 
perience, one particular kind be ſingled 


out. You may apply that general word 
to the charms of muſic, to a delicious 


banquet, to exerciſe, or reſt; but the 


| charms of muſic, the pleaſing taſte of 
food, agrecable exerciſe, or reſt after 


fatigue, are as different ſpecies, and as 
diſtant in their relation to each other, 


as oak, aſh, and elm; or apples, pome- 


granates, and ftrawberries ; we may in 


the ſame manner ſpeak of pain ; we have 
no particular or diſtinct idea in the ima- 


gination annexed to it, until we have, 


from amonglt various ſpecies of evils, 
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ſelected a particular kind; a diſapreeable - 
ſmell, a grating ſound, the death of a 
friend, the rigors of cold or burning. 
Nothing can be more obvious, than that 
theſe evils do not differ from each other, 
as greater or leſſer of one kind, but as 
evils of different kinds; the truth of 
which is not the iſſue of reaſoning, or 
matter of heſitation; it is the perfect aſſu- 
Trance of ſenſe and feeling, of which I 
requeſt my reader to fatisfy himſelf per- 
fectly, at his entrance on the theory of 


man, and try if the ſlighteſt reflection on $ 
the pleaſures and pains I mentioned, does 3 
not convince him without liberty of doubt. 


ing, that they are of different kinds. 
If this be a point then evident to ſenſe - 
andfeeling, it is certain, that Mr: Locke 
,  _ contradits the cleareſt | intuitions. of 
1 the mind, when he aſſerts that whatever 
delight or moleſt us are, on the one 
id, fiferent degrees of the ſame thing 


bhen, 


pleaſure, and on the other, different de- 
grees of the ſame thing pain; and that 


; he is under the fame miſtake, when he , 
; calls n and pain ſimple ideas. 


5. To conceive the vaſt extent of theſe 
words, and the prodigious diſtances by 
which the various: ſpecies of pleaſures - 
and pains are ſeparated,” we need only 


recollect, that pleaſures and pains arrive to 
the mind, by every one of the ſenſes. . 
Some of the ſources of pleaſure may be 
wholly ſtopped up, and a ſpecies -of de- 


light interrupted by the want of a ſenſe; | 


| ſo that we can have no idea whatſoever . 
of that kind of pleaſure, while the reſt 


remain perfect, within our knowledge 


and enjoyment. The glory of light, 


and the beauteous variety of colours, 


can have no exiſtence in the 1 imagination 


of a man born blind. The melody of 


muſic, and the charms -of the human 
voice 
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voice, are not in the poſſeſſions of a deaf 


man. However wide and various the 


extent of the ſenſes be, there is ſtill a 
more diſtant order of pleaſures that de- 
pend remotely upon the ſenſes, and are 


called intellectual pleaſurrs, 


6 The manner in which we acquire a 


knowledge of pleaſure and pain, will 
direct us to the real particular ſpecies, 
that give occaſion to the general names. 


We never feel any but particular pleaſures 
and pains. An infant feels hunger, thirſt, 
cold, and ſickneſs; by advancing his 


hand too near a candle, he burns him- 
ſelf; when in courſe of time he comes 
to learn language, he is taught to give 


theſe, and all other offenſive ſenſations 


of different kinds, the name of pain, 


juſt as he learns the uſe of other general 
W pain at large then is nothing 
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elſe but thoſe different ſenſations. Let 
us ſuppoſe a ſtatue, gradually endowed 
with life and the human character, firſt 
receiving indifferent perception, ſuch as 
glides over the mind in a revery or inat- 
tention; in which ſtate it is devoid of a 
principle of pain: let it be next rouſed 
from a ſtate of calm perception, by the 
appetite hunger; here is one door opened 
for pleaſure and pain, altho' there 

be nothing diſtin from the mere 
appetite introduced into the breaſt. 
Yet what are underſtood by the words 
pleaſure and pain, ſelf-love and ſelf- 
_ intereſt, have already found footing there. 
Let there be added further, the whole 
groupe of human paſſions, appetites, and 
auverſions; you have then before you the 
ſelfiſh creature man ; and you ſee a crea- 

tion made of the love of pleaſure, and 
verſion to pain, altho' in fact, there is 
not exiſtence given to any thing, beſide 

| — _ - the 


the human inclinations, averſions, and 
ſenſations; ſuch as hunger, ſickneſs, 
_ thirſt, love, pride, ambition, &c. The 
love of pleaſure and averſion to pain then 
is nothing different from the various in- 
clinations and averſions we feel. 

The love of 8 and avertivn to - 
pain, cannot therefore be principles of- 
action in the mind, nor indeed have any 3 
exiſtence there, but as general terms. M 
Here I muſt expect an outcry againſt + 
me, from the whole race of ſelfiſn philo- 
ſophers. Are not the love of pleaſure 

and averſion to pain, the original. prin- 
ciples, and radical itzms, from which 
the paſſions, appetites, and inclinations, 
vegetate, and the hinges on which they 
turn? If my indulgent reader will pleaſe - 
to give his attention to the laſt para- 
graph, he will find ſatisfactory proofs, . 
that the appetites and inclinations do not 


pri ing. 
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ſpring from the love of pleaſure or hatred 
to pain, ſelf- love, or intereſt; ſeeing that 
| pleaſure, pain, ſelf- love and inter- | 
eſt, depend themſelves ultimately on 
the paſſions and appetites; that is, 
we are not hungry becauſe we love 
pleaſure, nor becauſe it is our intereſt 
to eat. Hunger is not the effect of 
judgment, or choice; it is involun- 
tary. the truth is, we are pleaſed witng 
eating becauſe we are hungry, and not 
hungry becauſe we are willing to be ſo, 
or have diſcovered that it is our intereſt 
to nouriſh the body with food, We 
may ſay in the ſame manner of thirſt, 
of love, of ambition, and jealouſy; they 
are not the effects of deſign and choice, 
they proceed not from our love of plea- 
ſure, or ſelf-intereſt ; but our intereſts, 


our pleaſures, and pains, are formed- by 
them. 


n. 
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The whole difficulty of conceiving 
what I ſay, conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing 
clearly, between general and particular 
expreſſions. Are we not ſenſible of ſuch 
motives in the human breaſt, as pleaſure 
and pain; and does not every one feel 
them, ſays a modern philoſopher ? Yes, 
juſt as there are in the world ſuch things 
as trees and fruit; and every one who 
does not want his fight, ſees them; but 
the word tree does not mean any thing 
in nature, diſtinct from the various ſpe- 
cies of trees, nor the word fruit any 
thing diſtinct from the various kinds 
of fruit. In the like manner, there are 
ſuch perceptions as pleaſure and pain; 
we all feel them, when by thoſe words 
you mean to make a general expreſſion 
for the particular pleaſures and pains we 
have experienced; abſtracted from which, 
they are mere ſounds, that have no rea- 
85 ality 
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ons and appetites of the human breaſt. 
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lity in life, but leſs than ſick mens 

Ss, Fo. | | ö 
7. From what has been obſerved, it is 

obvious that it can no more be faid with 


- propriety or truth, that pleaſures and 
| pains are the firſt ſprings and movers of 
human action, when we have not atacit 
reterence to the particular ſpecies of plea- 


ſures and pains, than it can be ſaid, 


that we make a fire of wood in general, 


without any particular ſpecies of wood: 
and as it is neither ſelf-love, nor a love 


of pleaſure, makes an infant eat when 
he is hungry, or drink when he is thirſty, 


but the appetites; by looking cloſely 


into the motives of human actions, we 
ſhall find thoſe univerſal paſſions, that 
make ſuch a parade in modern philoſophy, 
wholly uſeleſs and inactive; and that 


all the operations attributed to them, 
are really performed by ambition, envy, 
pride, and the other particular inclinati- 


all 


8. Philoſophers, in framing of ſyſtems, 
generally take care to have a potent prin- 
ciple in reſerve, to perform all their 
- drudgery, and extricate them out of all 
- difficulties, The Peripatetics had their 
ſubſtantial forms; the adepts in the ani- 

mal motion have their animal ſpirits; the 
eternal drudges of modern philoſophy, 

are ſelf-love: and ſelf-intere/? : but any 
- one who has read the foregoing lines 
attentively, ' muſt obſerve, that there 
is no neceſſity for ſuppoſing the exiſt 
ence of: ſelf-love as an univerſal prin= 
ciple; and that while we have natural ap- 
petites and paſſions to impel us, if we 
ſuppoſe the univerſal agency of ſelf- love, 
we admit a double principle, without 
any occaſion. Hunger alone is un- 

doubtedly ſufficient to impel a man to 

eat, and thirſt to make him drink; what 

need then of Jooking: out for any other 
original 


„ 


eriginal principle, to perſuade us to eat 


and Ain. 


9. If 3 our prejudices: a moment, 


and look at the man of nature, we will 
ſoon diſcover the truth in this caſe, We 
find ourſelves, and fee others blindly and 


involuntarily impelled.by the force of in- 


clination or averſion, . which we feel 
equaily, whether the enjoyment we ſeex 
be for our intereſt or no: nay, tho' we 


ſee plainly our ruin depends upon it, WE 
ſtill feel the dcfire, and often plunge 
deliberately into deſtruction with our 


eyes open. But, ſays Mr. Locke, this is 
the force of preſent deſire or uneaſineſs, 
acting againſt our deliberate intereſt, and 


the greater viſible good; it is, I own it: 


therefore we are not always determined by 


deliberate ſelſ-intereſt, or the kind wiſhes 


we have for ourſelves, but muſt have ſome 


other motive, and a ſtiong one, that is 
thus able to inſult and depoſe ſelf-intereſt. 
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If Mr. Locke had proceeded a ſtep for- 
ther, he would have diſcovered the truth, 


that the preſent uneaſineſs or deſire is 


formed by the natural inclinations and a- 
petites, the true ſprings of human actions. 


11 is plain, that if ſelf-love or ſelf- 


Intereſt ultimately formed the ſprings of 


action and plan of life, we would never 
give up our eaſe and content, nor ſuffer 
the growth of pride, of anxiety, jealouſy, 
Nor envy, thoſe torturers of the human 


| breaſt, When the modern philoſophers 
put ſelf-intereſt at the head of the paſ- 


ſions, they formed a labyrinth, from 
which they were never able to extricate 


_ themſelves; and put themſelves under 


the neceſſity of making a variety of 
forced and painful evolutions, and coun- 


termarches in their ſyſtem, to account 


for the eagerneſs with which men plunge 
into the way of cares, fatigues, and diſ- 
appointments ; and for their eternal ten- 

1 dency 
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dency to forſake peace of mind and con- 
tent, and act with their eyes open againſt 
their intereſts. The ſelfiſh philoſopher 
is obliged to ſhew us, how ſelf-love diſ- 
treſſes us with compaſſion, and makes us 
take part with the unfortunate ; how 
"it betrays us into the inquietudes of love, 
and tortures of jealouſy ; how it makes 
us in the midſt of deſpair, even then, 
eagerly foſter and indulge the devouring: 
paſſion : he is obliged to explain how 
intereſt inſpires the yet inocent virgin's 
boſom with a tenderneſs, whoſe end or 
gratification ſhe does not comprehend ; _ 
and he mult ſuppoſe that the ſame mo- 
tive whets the appetite for food, to repair 
the decays of the body, altho' we be not 
| _ conſcious that we are the projectors of 
the appetite, and know as little of the 
cauſes of it, as we do of the œconomy 
of the ſtomach after we have eaten. The 
truth is, we know, by the cleareſt intui- 
tion, that neither the appetite for food, 
i „ nor 
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nor the tender paſion, are deſigned or 
calculated by us; on the contrary, we 
are not ſurer of our own exiſtence, than 
that they are involuntary emotions; and if 
neither ſelf-love nor ſelf-intereſt be the 
motives of thoſ2 deſires, which preſerve 
| our own being, or the continuation of 
the ſpecies, it is in vain to ſuppoſe that 
they are the primary ſprings of any other 
PRgon or appetite. 
It is very carefully to be attended 
5 chatl do not deny the reality W 
| eve and ſelf-inter et : : my view is dul 
to reduce thoſe words, and the ideas an- 
nexed to them, to the exact ſtandards or 
nature, and to that part they really act 
in the human mind. All the ſigniſica- 
tion we can attribute totne word /elf-love, 
is, that we our ourſelves feel our own incli- 
nations and averſions, and are ſtimulate 
by them. The word love, when direc- 
ted to external objects, has quite a diffe- 
rent meaning from the fame word ap- 


plied 


* 
plied to felf properly peaking, love ſig- 
nifies an inclination of che mind to enjoy 


in ſome manner, an external object; in 
this ſenſe, we cannot love or deſire our- 


1 ſelves. What is called ſelf. love is very 

5 fo eign from this idea, and means no | 
= tore than that we feel our own deſires; 

B that the impulſe or inclination has a cer- 

E- tain determined final end or object, which 

# when attained, the uncaſineſs of the de- 

$ re ceaſes to goad the mind, and we are 
3 reſtored to our former eaſe and trazqui- 

| ity; but we feel not this impulſe, be- 

= cauſe we do loye ourſelves; ſelf-love 


ought therefore to be dit incuifhe! from 
the inclination that attracts us to exter- 
nal objects. In fact, mankind are ſo 

far from finding attraction or compla- 

cency in themſelves, that they fly their 

own converlation, and induſtriouſly diſ- 

engage themiclves from their own com- 

pany, by plunging into amuſement and 

crouds: even thoie who are fondeſt of 

 folitude, employ the imagi: tation on fo- 
3 . reign 


( 


| reign and external proſpects, on ſchemes 
| of grandeur, poetic ſcenes, or dreams of 
| love. But when they loſe the view of 
| theſe, and ſuch pleaſing viſions, they 
it are as miſerable as the reſt of mankind, 
in a lonely and ſelf- accompanicd ſtate. 


ll! 11. There is alſo a principle of elf. 

| intere in the human breaſt, to which 

5 moſt of our actions and our plan of 

6 life is to be referred; but it is a ſubor- 5 
| dinate principle, and very different from | 5 
l the all-comprehending ſelf-intereit that F 


appears in the ſyſtem of the ſelfiſh phi- 
loſophers. The true account of it is 
as ſollows: man, who is a ſagacious and 
obſervant animal, draws general obſer- 
vations and concluſions from the paſt 
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part of life to the future, and models | | 
his preſent conduct to ſupply the calls | 


of his hunger, thirſt, pride, and of his 
other paſſions and deſires, for the time to 
come, A provident ſcheme of operati- 
| Ons, 
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ons, that has in view our inclinations, 
appetites and averſions in future liſe, is 
properly called ſelf-intereſt: but this 


ſelf-intereſt of the man of nature pre- 


ſuppoſes the exiſtence of the appetites of 


the mind and body, and is ſubſervient to 


them. If the appetites ceaſe, ſelf- intereſt 5 


and ſelf- love have no longer any exiitence 


or meaning. Let pride, and the trouble- 


| ſome ſenſations of cold and heat, be no 


more felt by our ſpecies; in ſuch caſe, 


half the ſources of ſelf-love and ſelf- 
intereſt are ſtopped up; our defires of 
_ dreſs, or even of covering, of diſtinction, 


and avrezable accompliſhments, are ex- 
tinguiſned; and fo far {tould we be from 


affecting palaces, or fine houſes, that 


hardly anyone would be at the trouble 
to build himielf a hut, and we ſhould 
return back to fleep under trees, or in 


caves, If you would nearly take away 


the other half of ſelf-intereſt, let hunger 


and thirſt be known no more, or let food, 
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in its utmoſt perfection, grow to our hand, 
and only give us the trouble of pulling 
it off from the bended bough. In that 
Gtuation, the miſer would take no more 
pains for gold, than at preſent he does 
tor broken bits of glaſs or tinſel; and 
ſelf.intereſt would vaniſh like a river 
whoſe ſountains are dried up. Self- 
intereſt is diſtinguiſhed from the appetites 
and inclinations, as the fore-ſight of * 
paſſion is from the preſent impulle of the 
ſame paſſion ; it is therefore more calm, 
moderate, and deliberate; it taxes ſcope | 
for a regular plan of life: at a diſtance 
we view ſedately the objects of our ap- 
petites and inclinations, and are able to 
make a tacit balance and compariſon, in 
proportion to their greatneſs and apparent 
value, and to form our conduct accord- 
ingly : this power of balancing good ard 
evil, preſent and future, while the mind 
is ſedate and free, is the material part 
of what we call reaſen but this even 


and, 
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and regular plan of conduct is always 
diſturbed by the exorbitant preſſure of 
the preſent paſion or impulſe, which, like 


a mighty current, drags us perpetually 


out of the courſe of reaion, in the voyage 


of life; whence it is, that thoſe who in- 
dulge the prejent paſſion, at the expence 
of tuture happineſs of valily greater 


extent or duration, are faid to act irra- 


tionally; that is, they have not made 
a balance in their own minds; or if they 
have, they determined in favour of the 


leſier pleaſure, becauſe its influence is 


preſent; or, to ſpeak in Mr. Locke's. 
Phraſe, becauſe it is juſtno attended with 
uneaſineſs. Real ſelf-intereſt then, is evi- 


dently a ſubordinate and dependant prin- 


ciple, that owes its exiſtence to the ap- 
petites and paſſions. The ſelf-intereſt I 
would explode, is that of the ſelfiſh phi- 
loſophy, which is ſuppoſ.d to be in hu- 
man nature the primary ſpring and firſt. 
mover of cur actions; and in that frigid 
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fyſtem is looked upon as the parent of 
the paſſions. When we have diſcovered 
that the ſelf-intereſt that obtains in 


nature, is only the calm defire of making 
proviſion for our paſſions and appetites, 

then the inclinations that impell us to 
action appear; the plan of human nature, 
opens to view; we lee why men ſtep cooly 
and conſiderately into vice and toil ; and 


we get a glimmering of the capricious _ 
part which realon generally ſuſtains in 
| the drama of life, 


12. Having enquired into the true 


value of the words pleaſure, pain, ſelf- 


love, and ſelf-intereſt ; I mutt add, that 
they are uſeful terms in converſation and 
philoſophy, when they are confined to 


their intrinſic meaning and value. Self- 


love is that ſecret, involuntary, impreſſed 
force of unknown ſuperior power, by 
which the paſſion or pen impels us 


to the enjoyment of the object of ſatiety, 
or drags us trom the object of aver ſion; 


and 


„ 


and ſelf-intereſt is a provident prepara- 
tion for the entertainment and ſatiety 
of our paſſions and appetites, at a future 
regale: but theſe terms have been 


wreſted out of their natural import, to 


make a foundation for a wretched, de- 
baſing, and unnatural ſyſtem of philoſo- 
phy, that has clouded common ſenſe, 


and in theory darkened the cleareſt in- 
tuitions of the mind; that by a kind 


of magic peculiar to itſelf, has reverſed 
the order of Nature, and ſent men in a 
circle, to deduce the motives of the hu- 
man heart from general and relative 
ideas, that themſelves depend on thoſe 
very motives, 


13. Let us make the diſtinction 
clearly, and ſet their exact limits to the 
terms, pleaſure, pain, and ſelf-love. In 
obſervations and diſcuſſions, we may 
ſubſtitute the general terms to particu- 
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hrs, and attribute human actions at 
large to a love of pleaſure and averſion 
to pain, juſt as we ſay, that fruit are 
the production of fruit trees. The truth 
is, in accounting for the Whole of hu- 
man actions, we are obliged to place them 
to the account of generals, and not to 
particular appetites or paſſions, becauſe 
they are not the effect of any one paſſion, 
appetite, or averſion, but of a great many; 
but when we ſpeak of particular effects, 
and treat of particular actions, we mult 
quit general and indiſtinct principles, and 
ſingle out the paſſions or appetites that 
influence men. It would be equally ob- 
ſcure to attribute the conduct of Crom- 
well, Or of Sextus Quintus, to ſelf- love, 
or to a love of pleature, which was really 
the effect of their ambition, as to at- 
tribute the peculiar taſte of a pine- apple 
to the general nature of vegetables. Here 
we may ſee plainly the true foundation 
of the ſelfiſn ſyſtem, and where that ſyſ- 


tem. 


E 90 


general from a love of picaſurz and aver- 
ſion to pain, the audience aſſented, be- 
cauſe the effects of a variety of motives 


in a general view, could only be attri- 


buted to an abſtract or general idea, com- 
prehending all thoſe motives; but when 
they proceeded to trace the particular 
actions and ſentiments from the love of 
pleaſure and averſion to pain, from 
ſelf- love, or ſelf-intereſt, then they ſet 
the ſhadowy factitious verbal repreſen- 
tation, in the place of the real cauſe. 
There is little need of further illuſtration 
to a point ſo plain: when we ſay that 
fruit is the produce of fruit-trees, we 


ſpeak very intelligibly, becauſe there are 
many kinds of fruit- trees; but ſhould a 


traveller, in a deſcription of the Indies, 


tell us, there is a certain vegetable there 


called a fruit-ir ee, that bears pine- apples, 


| nutmegs, piſtachio-nuts, dates, oranges, 
| on. 


tem ſwells beyond the foundation, When 
philoſophers derived human actions in 
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cocoa, mango, pomegranates, and a vaſt 


variety of other fruit, of different forms, 
reliſh, and flavour; ſome fit for one uſe, 


and ſome for another: that the leaves, 


bark and bloſſoms, as well as the fruit 
of the Indian fruit-tree, differ widely in 
texture and quality; no perſon would 


55 judge this 1 juft and proper account of 


the fruit-trees of India; yet ſuch exactly, 
and equally exceptionable, is the ſelfiſh 
philoſopher's ſyſtem, by which he at- 
tributes the various effects of the human 
inclinations, averſions, and appetites, to 
the love of pleaſure and hatred of pain, 
which, like the word e are my 
1 terms. 


14. The . between attributing 
human actions to the general love of 
pleaſure, and averſion to pain, or to ſelf- 
love; and attributing them to the paſſions, 


appetites, and vaiious ſpecies of pains 


of mind and body that diſtreſs our kind, 
| does 


I 


does not appear upon a flight view, as 
wide as it really is. If the primary 
ſpring of our actions be ſelfiſnneſs, and 
intereſt be our ultimate view, then is 

man always, and neceſſarily, under the 
direction of apparent reaſon. For his 
own ſake he chuſes always what ſeems 
to be right; and right and wrong are 
only names for a true and a miſtaken in- 
| tereſt; vice is only a name for innocent 
error, for misfortune, and a wrong judg- 
ment; and all our lofty ideas of virtue, 
of truth, of fidelity, of gratitude and 
humanity, all the props of morality and 
natural religion, fink at once: Goodneſs 
is but exact calculation; and man, how- 
ever ſpecious his pretences be, appears 
no more than an animal of more extenſive 
cunning, without real dignity or worth, 


but that of being more potent than his 


dumb and unfociable neighbours, the 
wolves and horſes, 


2 
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Every one, whole ſentiments -are not 
wholly diſlocated, and new ſet by ſyſtem, 
finds this laſt, too harſh a concluſion ; the 
generous feelings of men rebel againft the 
doctrine they hold in theory, Many have 
acknowledged the prevalence of ſelf-love 
and ſelf-intereſt, who have denied that 
they are the principles of virtue or huma- 
nity; but they never went to the bottom 
of the error: they allowed {clf-intereſt 
to be the mean ſpring of the appetites, 
and of moſt of the paſſions ; they only 
excepted virtue, and gave it a nobler 
origin. Their arguments are undoubt- 
edly good in this reſerve; but while they 
allowed the agency of ſelf-love, as the 
firſt mover and cauſe of any of the hu- 
man appetites or purſuits, they became 
only the jeſt of the adverſe party; for 
if you allow befides hunger, a ſecond 
cauſe, ſelfglove, to make you eat, why 
ſhould not you allow ſelf-love, as a ſe- 
cond cauſe. beſides compaſſion, to make 

you 


En 
you relieve the diſtreſſed? If it be an- 


FTwered, that hunger terminates in our 
own ſupport, I own there would be ſome- 
thing in this objection, if men had calcu- 
© lated and created the appetite for their 
preſervation ; but children who are hun- 
gry before they know the purpoſe of na- 
ture in the appetite, are actually as diſ- 
intereſted in eating when they are hun gry, 

as the tender-hearted and humane are 
in relieving the unhappy and miſerable, 


whoſe diſtreſſes make them uneaſy, and 
melt them into tears. I have often with 
_ pity beheld the friends of virtue ſtruggle 
in vain againſt materialiſts and ſelfiſh phi- 
loſophers, while they admitted the princi- 
ples of ſelf- love or ſelf-intereſt to actuate 


the breaſt of man in any Caſe, 


15. When we turn our views to the real 
motives that actuate the human heart, 
we ſee vaſt revolutions take place in the 
theory of man: we ſee the ſubtle, unin- 
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tellipible, ſelfiſh ſyſtem, and a variety of in- 
fidel principles that hang upon it, vaniſh 
like a cloud; and inftead of theſe phan- 
toms, we ſee the original human paſſions, 
appetites and averſions ariſe to view; the 
moſt ſublime object in nature, the human 
mind, emerges out of obſcurity, and pre- 
ſents to us objects of amazement and gran- 
deur, beyond the reach of deſcription, that 
move us by the feelings of our own hearts: 
and what is of ineſtimable importance, 
we ſhall probably in the human plan, 
if we trace it carefully, meet with indubi- 
table marks of our origin, and final end. 


The portrait painter, who is defirous = 
* to prove that his picture is a juſt repre- 
. ſentation, placeth it beſide the original, 


that you may judge of the exactneſs of 
the ſimilitude. In like manner, in de- 


ſcribing the human motives, if we truly | 
: follow nature, the heart itſelf will in a 
moment 
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moment witneſs for them, and anſwer 
the deſcription. It brings an eternal 
| ſuſpicion on the ſelfiſh ſyſtem, that its 
explications of the movements and ope- 
rations of the heart, are ſubtile and un- 
intelligible : whereas the emotions that 
we perpetually feel, muſt in the deſcrip- 
tion appear with the cleareſt conſciouſneſs 
and intimacy, To this conſciouſneſs I 
appeal; I alſo hope that it will not ap- 
pear unreaſonable to require that you 
muſt not argue againſt the reality of a 

Fact, becauſe you cannot comprehend in what 
manner the fact exiſts. You ſhall not con- 


tend with me that you and I do not 


move while we walk, becauſe we can- 
not account for ſelf -motion; nor muſt you 
ſay, that I have no memory, becauſe 
the ideas I do not now think of are no 
where, and have no exiſtence. 


| D 2 Some 
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Lune further begin pon the felfſh 
Alen. | 


As this is at preſent the prevalent 


ſyſtem, and I am ſenſible of the enor- 


mous power of prejudice againſt me, I 


have added ſome further reflections on 
my ſubject, which may have ſome degree 
of weight. 


1. There are two 1 either of 
of which may be adopted by the ſelfiſh 
| philoſopher who is willing to derive 


human actions from ſelf-love : FD 
Firſt, he may ſuppoſe that weourſelves 


create our ſenſations of pleaſure and pain, 


in order to our preſervation and happineſs: 


Or, ſecondly, allowing that our ſenſa- 
tons are independant on the will, he 
may ſuppoſe that the memory or remain- 


ing ſenſe of pleaſures and pains having an 


influence upon us, as long as it remains 
. ſtrong upon the imagination, makes us 


Chooſe the good or pleaſant, and ayoid the 


bad 


. 
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bad or painful, and that on this choice or | 


 _ paſſions turn; for inſtance, any one, ſays 


he, reflecting upon the thought he has of 
the delight which any preſent or abſent 
object is apt to produce in him, has the 
idea we call love; on the contrary, the 

thought of the pain, which any thing pre- 

ſent or abſent is apt to produce i in us, is = 
what we cal] hatred. 


2. The firſt of theſe ſchemes is too 
abſurd to be aſſented to by any one, al- 
tho? it be abſolutely neceſlary to thoſe. 
who aſſert that ſelf-love is the main 
ſpring of our actions: the ſecond ſcheme 
is Mr. Locke's, and it ſeems to be 

plaufible in general terms; but when 

ue come to particular facts, we ſhall ſee 
it vaniſh, or fall into inconſiſtence and 
contradiction: let us put it to a trial. 


Upon Mr. Locke's ſcheme, it is evi- 


dent that hunger muſt be the effect of a 
D . reſlec- 
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reflection made on the benefit or pleaſure 
of eating ; that when aman has filled his 
belly with good grapes, and the pleaſure 
of eating them or of eating any thing 
elſe is freſh on the memory, he will then 
have the greateſt appetite; and that 
in proportion to the time he is faſting, 
and that the idea of the pleaſure has been 
receding off his memory, the appetite for, 
them muſt decreaſe : it alſo follows from 
this ſcheme, which ſuppoſes the love to 
follow from the perception of pleaſure, 

that before young men or women fall in 
love, it is neceſſary they ſhould lead 
impure lives; conſequently that no per- 
ſon in a virgin ſtate could feel the tender 
paſſion; and that after the nuptial hap- 
pineſs, the ardours and deſires of lovers 
ſhould increaſe; all of which are con- 
trary to fact, and demonſtrate that our 
paſſions and appetites do not ariſe from 
our perceptions of pleaſure or pain; on 
the contrary, there is nothing of which 
Ps gu oe 
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| we have a clearer knowledge than that 
the en! yment, inſtead of giving birth to 
the appetite, or raiſing it, ſatiates us and 
that the appetite is juſt laid when we 
have eat or drank to our utmoſt ſatisfac- 
tion, while yet the pleaſure is freſheſt on 
the memory, which is utter]; 7 inconſiſtent 
with Mr. Locke's ſcheme, 


3. In fact it is iet that it was 
the utter repugnance of the truth to 
his ſcheme, that made him miſs the 
truth when he came ſo near to it as to 
acknowledge that it was not the idea of 
the greateſt poſitive good, or of the great- 
eſt evil, that determines the will or creates 
deſire, but the preſent uneaſineſs: for 
of gud, happineſs, pleaſure, ſelf-love or 

ſelf-intereſt, (for he has ſhifted thro' all 

theſe changes) be the ruling principle 
of man; by what logick or 1eafoning 
can it be ſuppoled, that the leſſer appre- 
hended good determines the will more 


powerfully than the greater, which may 
not ſerve to prove that two pounds are 
| heavier than three pounds, and that 
twelve inches are longer than twenty 
four inches; when he ſaw clearly that 
the greateſt acknowledged poſitive good, 
and the preateſt evil did not determine 
the mind, but the greateſt preſent uncaſi- 
neſs: it was then very natural to alk 
the queſtion, What other conſideration, 
| beſide the greateſt poſitive good and evil, 
forms the preſent uneaſineſs? the anſwer 
is readily found; the preſent uneaſineſs. _ 
is formed by the preſent pation or appe- 
tite; and conſequently good, pleaſure, 
| happineſs, ſelf-love or ſelf-intereft, are 
not the ruling principles of man, or the 
ſprings of the paſſions and defires, 


It had been happy for man, if pleaſure 
and pain formed the ſpring-head of his. 
actions, and the memory of good and evil. 
directed him thro' life; but the human 


Fi) 


ſtate is governed in a very different man- 
ner: our inclinations and appetites im- 
pel us with tyranny, and the returns they 
make us in pleaſure, are inadequate and 
trifling; we ſee and acknowledge the 
emptineſs and vanity of our purſuits, we 
know with the cleareſt conviction that. 
they are not worth the trouble; and yet 
when the inclination or appetite calls 
upon us anew, we fly, and obey it with 

paſſion and alacrity. 


SECT, IE 
Of the words motive, impreſnon, and ſub- 
ſtance, applied to the mind. 


If men had been li in a 
i and disjointed ſtate, they mult 
at their firſt advances to ſociety and to a 
common language, have ſtruggled with. 
almoſt infinite difficulties, to make each 
other comprehend what ideas they an- 
nexed to their words. It was eaſy to fix 
a name or expreſſion for any viſible body 

or 
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or for any attitude that often occurred, 
and could be readily pointed out. It 
was not- difficult to get a child to call. 
this a chair, that a table; to call one mo- 
tion running, another walking, and a 
third Hooping. It was alſo eaſy to eſta- 
bliſh names for paſſions, whoſe ſymptoms . 
are ſtriking and manifeſt to the eye or 
car; ſuch as anger, grief, joy; or for 
thoſe inclinations that determine us to 
familiar actions, and towards familiar 
objects; ſuch as hunger and thirſt; but 
how ſhall a man diſtinguiſh by words 
the {lighter emotions of the mind, whole 
ſymptoms are tranſient and hardly diſ- 
cernible, and that terminate in no par- 
ticular vitible object, ſuch as reflection, 


app r ehen/ion, diſturbance, diſguſi. &c. ED 


2. This difficulty, however, the inven- 
tion of man got over, and to unravel 
the manner of doing it we muſt recur to a 


i power in the humen mind, ot diſ- 
cov ering 


11 


covering at a glance analogies, ſimilitudes 
and likeneſſes in the moſt diſtant objects: 
this fine faculty I ſpeak of, is perhaps 
the ſpirit of poetry in the human boſom ;. 
at leaſt poeſy derives from it, the whole 
of its creating power and enchaarment; 
ſuch as its ſimilitudes, metaphors, and 
invention; and this ſubtile and remark- 
able faculty it is that aſſiſts us to expreſs. 
inte.ligibly the ſlighteſt and molt latent 
emotions of the mind. We may ſup- 
poſe proper expreſſions found for tne vi- 
ſible motions. of the body, and tor the 
ci cumſtances of our appetites: theſe 
being fixed and known familiarly, we are 
enabled, by our quick ſenſe of-timilitude, 
to apply to every emotion of the mind, 
however delicate and tranſitory, the de- 
nomination of any ſenſible motion or 
Circuinſtance that bears an analogy 
| thereto, however diſtant in other reſpects: 
for initance, imagine, rejiect, at prevend, 
adbere, diflurb-; which words, ande their 
= Proper 
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proper ideas, are actual hieroglyphics of 


the internal emotions of the mind, and 
become ſubſtitutes, by much the ſame 
kind of artifice by which a painter, 
in order to expreſs a paſſion, paints a 


face with certain diſtortions, The paint- 
ing of the operations of the mind, which 
do not conie under the cognizance of 
the ſenſes, by words borrowed from 


objects of ſenſe, is called metaphor. It 
is eaſy to apprenend from what I have 
ſaid, that metaphors ſhould be for the 
moſt part taken from objects of vition, ; 
from motion, and light, whoſe ideas are 
| molt lively and diftin&t, which is agree- 
_ able to fact. From theſe obſervations it 


follows, that the words imagine, reflect, 


. apprehend, dillurb, &c. were not made 
uſe of, becauſe nature in the naming of 


things, ſuggeſted unawares, that ſenſible 
ideas are the origin of all human know- 
ledge, as Mr, Locke ſeems to think; 
but becauſe the ideas of intellect, altho 
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_ equally real, known, and felt with the ideas 
of ſenſe, cannot be diſtinctly and clear- 
ly pointed out to a perſon who is lear- 
ning ſigns or language, unleſs they be 
thus repreſented by ſenſible ideas, that 
readily occur, and bring along with them 
to the imagination, the analogy that 
ſerves to interpret the hieroglyphic. 


3. The word motive, applied to the 
idea that determines the mind; and the 
word motion, applied to the reſolution 
taken, are metaphors; and the analogy 
extremely remote. We ſee that one body 
ſtriking againſt another, communicates 
its motion to that other; the fanciful 
and viſionary imagination juſt catches 
an alluſion, between this ſenſible effect 
and the determination of the mind by 
an object that affects it. But the moment 
you attempt to contemplate the analogy 
or ſimilitude between the colliſion of 
bodies, and the manner in which motives 
e f .-- affect. 
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affect the mind, it diſappears wholly, 
and you loſe it; for the idea did not 
roll along, nor change place in the mind; 
it was there, but it did not impinge on 
it, nor was the mind put out of its ſitu- 
ation by the ſtroke ; the idea, which is a 
real diſtinct eſſence or being, having its 
own proper qualities, has neither ſoli- 
dity nor extenſion ; it has not length, 
nor breadth, nor reſiſtance, nor motion, 
nor a capacity for moving any thing. 
You have an idea in a dream, or you re- 
collect people long dead; theſe ideas 
thoꝰ real, are not material, nor are they 
capable of moving any material being by 
impinging on it: neither are ideas ho- 
mogeneous with the mind, as bodies are 
that obtrude againſt each other; an idea 
is evaneſcent, and its eſſence, as a great 
writer obſerves, conſiſts in its being per- 
ceived; but the ſoul is not tranſitory, and 
it becomes ſenſible of its own exiſtence, 
by perceiving. Whence it appears, that 


the 
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the analogy between the colliſion of bo- 
-dies, and the determinations of the mind, 
is ſo extremely ſhadowy and remote, that 
the moment you defire to fix upon it as 
an object of view, and endeavour to find 
the analogy or point of likeneſs, it recedes 
from your apprehenſions, and is utterly 
loſt ; and that when materialiſts or fata- 
liſts draw arguments from the words 
motive, or impulſe, to ſhew the paſſive or 
material nature of the mind, they loſe 
ſight of their ſubject, and have not the 
nature or properties of mind in contem- 
plation, but the qualities which paſſive, 
inert matter, diſcovers in its concuſſions 

and motions. 


4. The word impreſſion, when applied in 
a proper ſenſe to mind, is equally inade- 
quate and illuſive. An impreſſion on paper, 
or a pedeſtal, is moſt legible and plain 
when new made; it is of a conſiderably 
permanent nature, but when obliterated, 
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its exiſtence is no more: but the impreſ- 
ſions on the mind, however vivid, are, by 
changing the diſcourſe, or by the wander 
ing of the imagination, immediatedly ob- 
lit-rated, and a new impreſſion ſucceeds; 
the new vaniſhes in turn, and leaves a 

charte blanche for a third impreſſion; thoſe 
that are out of view, are no where; they 
are in utter non-exiſtence; yet they are 
not irretrievable: we can recollect them 
again, and as it were new create them; 
thus by a ſurprizing power of reſtoring 
to exiſtence that which had no being 
any where, memory brings back tne 
impreſſions of the loſt objects and renews 
an obliterated ſcene ; the imagination by 
a perpetual viciflitude, demonſtrates that 
the nature of the mind is wholly different 
from that of a tablet or ſheet of paper; 
that it does not retain the inſcriptions 
made on it, like a raſa tabula, but by 
a law wholly peculiar to itſelf, that de- 
ſtinguiſhes it clearly from all material ſub- 
ſtances. In like manner, the paſſions ſpring 
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up and vaniſh. When love is impreffed up- 
On the heart deeply, a ſudden voice, the 
appearance of an acquaintance, hunger, 
Neep, or the yelping of a cur, annihilates 
it: the mind loſes the impreſſion, and no 
veſtiges of jt remain in being: yet the 
paſſion, on the firſt vacant moment, by 
its return, will demonſtrate to you that 
it is not like an inſcription, which being 
obliterated, returns no more; and it will 
convince you, that the mind is not like 
a tablet, or like paper; whence it is 
evident, that the terms inſcription, im- 
printing, impreſſion, and ſuch like, applied 
to the mind, are highly metaphorical and 
improper, and ſhould be uſed only in an 
emblematic and looſe ſenſe; and that we 
muſt not draw any canſequences from 
theſe words, or their ideas, in our en- 


quiries into the real nature of the human 
mind. 
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5. The term ſubRance, even when 
2pplied to body or matter, is a very re- 
mote metaphor, It was ſuppoſed by cer- 
tain philoſophers, whoſe opinions came 
Into ſuch repute, as to give a bias to 
the language of the learned, that beſides 
the ſimple ideas of ſenſible qualities, 
which united give us the idea of body, 
there is a latent ſubject of union, diffe- 


rent from the ſenſible qualities, which 
fixes them, and holds them together. 


The relation between this unknown 


ideal ſubject of union, and the qualities 
to which it was ſuppoſed to give a per- 
manent conſiſtence, ſeemed to bear ſome 
alluſion or ſimilitude to that between 
the foundation and the ſuperſtructure; be- 
tween a body ſupporting, and a body 
ſupported; on account of which analogy, 
it was called ſubNance ; and when it is 
ſaid that qualities inhere in the ſubſtance, 
we have an idea ſomewhat like a moun- 
4ain with its incumbent rocks and trees 
upon 
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upon it: but the metaphor is ſo ex- 


ceeding inadequate, and fo remote from 
common ſenſe, that the whole body of 
the learned in ſucceſſion, who ſeemed to 
have language in their own hands, and 
actually corrupted it in other inſtances, 
have not been able to give this word a 
currency in that ſenſe, beyond the doors 


of colleges and cloſets; for in the com- 


mon phraſe, . ſigniſies goods or 
chattels. 


It is late that whether there exiſts an 
obſcure ſomethin; 7, in which the quali- 
ties cohere, or no, the analogy I ſpeak 
of is exceeding remote; and that qualities 


bear not the ſame relation to their ſub- 
Nance, that a ſuperior body does to that 


on which it reſts; and that the relation 
between the qualities and the ſubſtance, 


15 wholly different from that between the 


foundation and the ſuperſtructure: ſo 
that, when we turn our imagination ir om. 
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the metaphor, and conſider the real ex 
iſtence of qualities, we find every idea of 
ſubſtance and of ſuperincumbence va- 
niſn into emblem. But the word ſub/tarce, 
carried on from body, and transferred to 
mind, as the ſuppert of intellectual qua- 
lities, is the metaphor of a metaphor ; 
for as I juſt before obſerved, neither ideas 

nor paſſions reſide in mind as qualities 
do in body; the ideas, the defires and 

_ appetites, are of a fugitive evaneſcent 
nature, and ideas are themſelves real 
| beings, having their own qualities; to 
call the mind therefore a ſubſtance, or an 
immaterial ſubſtance, is to paint the hie- 
 roglyphicof an hieroglyphic; which how- 
ever may be done in common diſcourſe, 
provided we carry in our minds the im- 
propriety, and do not pretend like Spinoſa 
and his followers, to draw any conſequen- 


_ ces from the term, concerning the nature 
of the ſoul. 
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6. It is true, we have very clear ideas 
of mot ion, and of impulſe by which mo- 
tion 1s communicated from one body to 
another. We know what printing is on 
paper, and engraving on marble; and 
we eaſily conceive a horſe, or a joint 
ſtool, ſtanding under a load. The words 
motive, impreſſion, and ſubſtance, bring 
familiar ideas to the imazination ; but 
when we take our eye off ſrom the meta- 
phor or emblem, and direct our thoughts 
to the human mind, thoſe familiar ideas 
appear to be only reflexion and ſhade, 
The very ſimilitude almoſt vaniſhes, and 
we find ourſelves receding into obſcurity, 
becauſe it is indeed the obſcurity of the 
objects that force men originally, to be- 
take themſelves to metaphor for illuſtra- 
ton. 2 


7. There are men who pretend to re- 
flect and reaſon, who tell you, that they 
can conceive the mind only as moved, 
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impreſſed, and a ſubſtance; and therefore 
conc]ude that it muſt be aCtually moved, 
ümpreſſed, and material. Thefe gentle- 
men ſpeak exactly like children, who 
ſeeing the names of the paſſions printed 
under their pictures, tell you, that anger, 
and love, and jealouſy, are made of pa- 
per and colours, and deny that there are 
any other, becauſe you cannot tell them 
the dimenſions of anger, the length of 
jealouiy, or colour of love; whereas, they 
ſay our printed paſſions are clear objects 
ol ſenſe and conception. 


7. Let us diſtinguiſh what we really 
know, from what we only imagine con- 
fuſedly; the mind is determined, without 
being moved ; it has ideas and inclinati- 

ons without impreſſions; and it exiſts, 

i without being ſubſtance: the true reſult 

of which is, that mind is of a different 
natute from body, and obeys laws wholly 
repugnant and unrelated to the laws of 

| oy matter. 
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matter. The gentlemen who complain, 
that when you ſtrip the mind of all mo- 
tion, inſcription and ſubſtance, you take 
away every thing conceivable from it, 
and ſeemingly annihilate it, have cer- 
tainly been impoſed upon; they never 


had any conception of the mind, and 


altho' they uſed the word, and ſpoke of 


ſoul and ſpirit, all that filled their imagi- 
nation was, paper, à tablet, balls in motion, 
and ſuch external objects of viſion, 1 
need not tell my ingenious reader who 


is acquainted with Mr. Locke's Eſſay, 


that he has made numberleſs inferences 


| which he applied to the mind, that ap- 
pear obviouſly from what I have ſaid, 


to be applicable only to paper, pedeſtals, 
and bodies at motion or reit, Theſe ob- 


ſervations are neceſſary to be made in an 
_ enquiry into the nature of the human 
mind, to keep our thoughts free from 
metaphors, and emblematic objects, that 
lead us aſtray in our teaſoning, and to 
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keep our attention cloſe to the operations 
of the ſpirit of man, and to the real 
laws under which it diſplays its powers. 
By a defect, obvious in the very nature of 
language or of artificial ſigns, we cannot 
repreſent ideas of the mind that are at- 
_ tended by no remarkable ſymptom, by a 
proper word. This impediment to lan- 
guage put the genius of man upon the 
mot ſubtile contrivance perhaps of 
Which he is capable, the ſubſtitution 
of allegorical expreſſions, where a gleam 
of likeneſs is diſcernible; and now 
the common uſe of the moſt remote 
metaphorical expreſions, makes us take 
no notice of the ſuperlative ſagacity that 
at firſt diſcovered this ſhadowy ſimi- 
litude; in common uſe they paſs current, 
becauſe they are often uſed, and diſcover 
our moſt incommunicable thoughts: but 
where men in {trict reaſonings, and phi- 
loſophic reſearches, miſtake the meta- 
phor for a proper word, they make ſtrange 
FO | con- 
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confuſion in philoſophy. I think I may 
ſafely aſſert, that the natural inability of 
man io expreſs his intellectual ideas, and 
the abuſe of language conſequent there- 
to has led men into greater errors in 
philoſophy, than all the other abuſes of 
language put together. 


2: E C T. III. Of Inflinct. 
The infant mind at coming to the 
world, is a meer raſa tabula, deſtitute of 
all ideas and materials of reflection. It is 
a charte blanche, ready for receiving the 
inſcriptions of ſenſe; yet it behoves us 
carefully to obſerve, that it differs from 
4 raſa tabula or a ſheet of clean paper, 
in the following reſpect, that you may 
write on clean paper; that ſugar is bitter, 
wormwood ſweet, fre and freſt in e- 
very degree pleaſing and fujjerable ; that 
compaſſion and gratitude are baſe; treachery, 
fulſhood, and envy noble; and that con- 
tempt is indifferent to us: Yet no human 
| | e art 
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art or induſtry are able to make thoſe im- 
preſſions on the mind: in reſpect to them, 
the mind diſcovers not a paſſive capacity, 
but it reſiſts them with the force of fate: 
the ſignification of the words may indeed 
be altered; but when we take our atten- 
tion off from the words, and place it on 
the ideas, I mean, that no human power is 
able to impreſs the ideas I fpeak of, on 
the mind of man, in the order and rela- 
tion I write them. The infant mind then 
is juſtly compared to a ſheet of clean 
paper, in being pure of all ideas, and 
ſuſceptible of a vaſt variety; but it can- 
not be compared to a ſheet of clean paper 
in this other reſpect, that prior to the im- 
preſſion, they are both equally indifferent 
to the inſcription they are to bear. For 
the human mind hath ſevera] predeter- 
mined taſtes and ſentiments, which ariſe 
from a ſource that lies beyond experience; 
cuſtom, or choice; that with abſolute, 
Fo authority 
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authority decides the good and bad of 


the ideas we receive, 


2. To conceive proper notions of the 
prediſpoſitions of the minds of animated 
creatures, let us turn aſide, and make a 
ſmall excurſion amongſt the brute crea- 
tion, in whom inſtinct is leſs diſguiſed 


and leſs complicated than in man: Brutes 


nurſed and bred up in the ſame great 
common, diiplay very different diſpoſi- 


tions, and follow various occupations in 
life. If they had been all originally of 
one temper and frame of mind, and had 
the ſame directing principles of action 
from nature, their untutored diſpoſitions 


would appear for ever the fame, and they 
would differ only according to their vari- 
ous powers of action, nearly as ſparrow- 
| hawks do from eagles, as Swift's Houyn- 
 hnms from a nation of philoſophers, or 
as Locke's wonderful parrot from a trac- 
table ſervants: they would run along one 
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eourſe of life, as large and ſmall waves 
purſue each other down the ſame cur- 
rent. 


But in the common of nature, and in 
the ſame ſcenes, in woods, plains and 
deſarts, we meet with inhabitants of 
very different characters and occupations; 
we meet with tyrants who lay waſte the 
foreſt, and roam in ſearch of blood: we 
meet with peaceable colonies, who yet s 
retain the diſpoſitions of the golden age, 
and feed only on vegetables; and with 
tribes of induſtrious labourers, who work 
in wood, or live by fiſhing, or by weay- 
ing nets in which to take their prey. 
That the occupations and manner of 

life of the brute creation, are not the 
effects of cuſtom, or experience of their 

powers or capacities of action, but of a 
predetermined, innate diſpoſition, ap- 
pears from nwiberleſs inſtances: cocks 
ſtrike wich their legs before their ſpurs 


grows and bulls puſh before their horns 
appear: 
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appear: the puppies of all beaſts of prey, 
While they are yet offenceleſs and inno- 
cent of blood, play and exerciſe them. 
ſelves in the arts of deſtruction ; while 
the helpleſs animals, who are devoted 
to be their prey, practiſe in unexperi- 
enced youth, the {hifts of flight and e- 
ſcape. Ducklings juſt parted from the 
hell, and hatched by a hen, rejoice at 
the water, and the moment they come 
to it, launch thereon with the utmoſt 
ſecurity, accompliſhed ſailors before they 
row, or ſtrike the firſt oar; young birds 
hatched in a cage by a ſtep- mother, and 
brought along with her to a country, 
Where none of the ſpecies ever dwelt 
'before, ſhall not follow the ſtep-mother's 
plan, or be led aſide by acquired know- 
| ledge, but if they find materials, build 
exactly in the medel of their anceſtors, 
without the leaſt deviation; as they ne- 
ver quit the plan of their forefathers, 
neither do they improve by time and ex- 
perience, 
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perience, or form any work of fancy. 
No bird was ever known to alter the 
form of his family-neſt, or to contrive 
a more commodious nurſery for her 
young; nor, as an ingenious writer ob- 
| "ſerves, did any hive of bees ever add or 
retrench a ſingle angle | in the building 
of their cells, 


3. In looking over the inſtincts of ani- 
mals, there are two obſervations we can 
hardly mils: the one is, that they are 
the effects of calculation and deſign, 
which has ſo finely adopted them to their 
powers of execution; and the ſecond is, 
that this calculation is not theirs. Ho- 
_ deſtructive had it been to the ſpecies of 
ducks, if they had ſuch boldneſs to 
plunge into the waves without an oar to 
{trike, or an unknown means of keeping 


out the water from penetrating their fea- 


thers. The prodigious ornament of the 
lion is but the external part of the d:ſizn 
ee e 
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of nature, when you diſcover that the 
taming of this fierce animal is the molt 
difficult undertaking imaginable, and 
that his wrath and thirſt of blood are not 
to be ſubdued, you then fee the meaning 
of the armament of the deſtructive crea- 
ture. It is equally remarkable, that in 
the regular ſtated actions of very ſtupid. 
animals, who have hardly any traces of 
prudence or reflection, we diſcover an 
intimacy @ priori with the moſt ſecret 
powers of nature, Hens and turkies 
perform operations very familiarly, which 
after they are known, and become the 
objects of our enquiry, no depth of phi- 
loſophy can account for, Shall we ſay, 
that the hen and turkey, foreſeeing pow- 
ers and effects, which Sir Iſaac Newton 
could not calculate, nor even explain, 
undertook the office of hatching? Is it 
not evident that we muſt attribute the 
proceſs to ſome being, who is acquainted 
with the ſeeds of life in the egg, who 
0. OE 
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knows the powers of beat, and the juſt 
degree neceſſary for warming the embrio 
into life? 


5 There is is no need of heaping inſtances 
of an oeconomy, that is taken notice of 
by every writer of natural hiſtory, and 
occurs to every one in familiar life. I 
. willproceed to lay it down as a general 
maxim, that it is the common method 
of nature to direct her animal creation 
by inſtinct or unacquired diſpoſition 
and from it I draw this undeniable con- 
cluſion, that it is equally practicable for 
Nature to direct man as the brute by in- 
ſtinct, or prediſpoſition I do not mean 
from the poſſibility to bring an argument 
for the fact, but only to ſhew, that there 
is no violence in ſuppoſing human in- 
ſtincts, and that no argument lies againſt 
them from the difficulty of conceiving 

their nature or operation, ſeeing that the 
ſame difficulties remain in force againſt 
the 


E 


the inſtincts of brutes, which neverthe- 
leſs are certain and real. 


4. But it muſt be carefully noted, that 
inſtincts and prediſpoſitions do not in- 
fer innate ideas, rules, maxims, or in- 
ſcriptions on the imagination, I al- 
ready obſerved, that tne uſe of the words 
inſcription, imbriuting, and impreſſion, ap- 


pied to tne mind in a proper ſenſe, has led 


the modern philoſophers into great con- 


fuſion and error. I likewiſe took notice, 
that the human inclinations, appetites, ſen- 
timents, and even ideas, paſs away tctally 


oft the mind, and have no exiſtence ; yet 


by their return, they demonſtrate that they 


are not loſt like a defaced infcription, and 
that they are in the mind in a mannervery 
different from a propolition on paper, or 
an inſcription on a pedeſtal, I own at the 


fame time, there is no corceivins how a 


man can have a ſentiment, a taſte for 
muſic in his. irame of mind, or an 1dea 
in his memory, without percelving them 
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there. We ſee nothing in matter corre- 
ſpond to this property of the intellec- 
tual part of man; yet I mui here call 
to my aſuſtance the axiom I premiſed, 
that we muſt not argue againſt the rea- 
lity of the fact, which we intuitively 
know, merely becauſe we do not com- 
prehend the manner of its exiſtence. 


5. When we withdraw our thoughts 
from metaphorical images, and place them 
on the real operations of the mind, we 
find that ſome inſtincts of great influence 
do not appear until certain feaions of life, 
and certain preordained ideas call them 
forth to action; nothing can be more dif- 
erent from the nature of inſcriptions on 
paper or ſtone : inſcriptions are cleareſt 
and molt legible when they are freſh, but 
the inſtincts of animals are ſometimes. 
imperceptible in tender youth, and are 
diſplayed only when the mind comes to 
maturity, and the ſcaſon of paſſion is 
arrived; the mutual inclinations of the 

. 
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fexes in birds is warmed into a flame by 
the approach of ſpring, and every bird 
then diſcovers without miſtake the object 
of his engagements : by this obſervation 
Wie are led to take notice of the univerſal 
deſign that runs through the creation, and 
governs all the animated inhabitants of 
the earth. The minds of animals are cal- 
culated for the objects that in procels of 
time 
of thoſe objects they feel a new deſire, 
which is the ſecret intelligence of na- 
ture, and it is this preingagement that 
forms their characters and leads them to, 
their different occupations and courſe of 
life: it directs the various tribes or ſpecies. 
to their peculiar hereditary eſtates in the 
common of nature; it peoples lakes and 
bogs, mountains and. particular trees, 
with their proper inhabitants, who feel 
areal amer patriæ, that will ſuifer them 
to reſide no where elſe ; and this divine 
intelligence inſtructs tnem in their dif- 
5 2 ferent 


ferent occupations by which they live, 
and is the ingenious arbiter of their pleas 
e and os 0: Aron De 


6. What I have been faying requires 
the fulleſt and cleareſt light, in order to 
bring us acquainted with the laws of the 
mind. A modern philoſopher objects to 
me, and ſays, let us take the following 
propoſition, s: a truſb in the ſpring courts the 
company of his mate; a man has a taſic 
for muſic; theſe propoſitions are formed 
of ideas, the ideas are not innate, nei- 
ther are the propoſitions that are formed 
of them. I own it, learned Sir, but J 
neither ſaid propoſitions nor ideas are in- 
nate; on the contrary, I am convinced 
they are not; and yet it is certainly true 
that the mind is ſo framed before the re- 
ception of the idea, as upon its appear- 
ance to feel a paſſion, an appetite, or 
inclination, that was before out of per- 
ception, and was neither engraved nor: 
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imprinted, ſo as to be perceivable, The 
duckling has no original idea of water, 


yet the moment he deſcries it, he is 


moved with a new defire to ſwim ; he 


lings himſelf upon it the firſt moment, 


with perfect ſecurity and before he draws 


a ſtroke, is an accompliſhed rower, 
The bee has no innate ideas of honey, 
of flowers, or of wax; yet he is a per- 
feet virtuoſo in theſe matters, and with- 
out line er compaſs, or ſtudying a pro- 


blem in Euclid, ſets out no ordinary geo- 


metrician and architect. It is certain 


that inſtincts do not require innate ideas, 
and that diſpoſitions and taſtes belong to 
the mind unperceived, ready to be 
put in motion by the ſcene which is 


to direct their operations. 


7. Let us now quit this excurſion in- 


to the department of brutes, to 1eturn 
to the human ſyſtem ; and let us examine 
whether or no man has his inſtincts to 
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direct him in the concerns of life, 1 
hope that the explanations I have alread 1 
made, will keep me free from cavils 
that interfere not with my meaning or 
deſign. I am not going in queſt of innate 
_ Characters, nor innate propoſitions im- 
preſſed on the underſtanding ; but in or- 
der to give the molt deſtinct idea poſſible 
of the object of my enquiry, I will quote 
aà paſlage from Mr, Locke, that comes up 
exactly to my purpoſe: I deny not that 
there are natural tendencies imprinted 
« on the minds of men; and that from 
ce the very firlt inſtances of ſenſe and 
perception, there are ſome things that 
e are grateful, and others unwelcome 
& to them; ſome things that they in- 
« cline to, and others that they fly: but 
© this makes nothing for innate cha- 
& racters on the mind, which are to 
ebe the principles of knowledge, regula- 
« ting our practice ſuch natural im- 
0 preflions on 1 the underitan ading, are fo: 
66 far. 
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ce far from being confirmed hereby, that 
tms is an wn nt againft thei 3 
<. {ince, if there were certain characte 
„ imprinted by nature en the lies, 
ſtanding es the principles of know- 
ledge, we could not but perceive them 
“% conſtantly operate in us, and influ- 


d ence our knowledge, as we do thoſe 


others on the will and appetite, Which 
never ceaſe to be the conſtant ſ. rings 
and motives of all our actions; to which 
we perpe wen feel them ſtrongly im- 
e pelling us.“ It is plain from this paſ- 
ſage, that he diſtin guiſhes between na- 
tural tendencies imprinted on the minds 


of men, which are the conſtant ſprings 


and motives of our actions; and innate 


Characters, which are the principles of 


knowledge, and appear in the form of 
rules and maxims: the firſt he acknow- 
ledges, and only argues againſt the ſecond. 
Here then, once for all, before i or? : 


to the theory of the human mind, I de 
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clare that I think it extremely abſurd to 
imagine that infants come to the world 
with rules, maxims, principles, or ideas 
Imprinted on their underſtanding; and 
that my attempt is only to bring to open 

light, tendencies or inſtincts that cannot 
be acquired by reaſon, and which are 
diſtinguiſned from principles or propo- 
ſitions in this reſpect, that no reaſon 
can be given for them; and as they are 
not acquired, they appear to be appen- 
dages to human nature, univerſally felt, 
that may be traced in every nation and 
ſociety. of men, that ever came to our 
knowledge, whether ſavage or civilized, 


8. To proceed then, mankind know 
by inſtinct the paſſions on the human 
countenance, when they become violent, 
and are not diſguiſed. This is a 
icience fo cicarly ſettled by nature, that 
_ Painters are able to repreſent the paſhons 
with force and life to all nations vpon 
OE carth 
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earth, ſo that the wildeſt ſavages the 
moment they caſt their eyes on the pic- 
ture, ſhall underſtand with the utmoſt 
evidence, the emotions of mind deli- 
neated ; it is becauſe all the race of man 


know the paſtions by inftinct, that the 
ſtatues of antient Greece and Rome ſpeak 


their emotions this day as intelligi- 


bly to the travellers of all countries, as 


they did to the ſculptur's cotemporaries 
and acquaintances. Love, grief, anger, 
envy, corporal pain, pity, have each their 
unerring ſymptoms that diſcover the agi- 


tations of the ſoul at a glance. It may 


be alledged, that theſe ſymptoms were 
at firſt uſed by accident, and conti- 
nued after by cuſtom ſo conſtantly, 
that every one learns them, and under- 


ſtands the paſſions to which they are 
become figns; as by uſe, the words 


which indifputably are factitious, bring 
to our thoughts their correſpondent ideas; 
in ſhort, that the ſymptoms of the paſ- 
N ſions 
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Hons acquired in youth, and by con- 
ſtant uſe are become an univerſal lan- 
Zuage. | 

The ſymptoms of the paſſions indeed 
form an univerſal language well under- 
ſtood; but they do fo, only becauſe they 
are taught by nature. An artificial lan- 
guage is alterable, and, like all the other 
works of man, is ſubject to variation 
and decay; and there is no ſuch thing as 
fixing it for a perpetuity, while it con- 
tinues in public uſe. Affectation and 
novelty will be always buſy, making 
changes and deviations, which altho' 
{lender in any one age, yet, like the low 
touches of time, they become ſenſible at 
length ; but the pictureſque language of 
the paſſions has never varied a tittle, nor 
is it within the reach of human art or 
power to vary them. Alexander or Cæſar, 
who governed the known world, were 
not able to make a laughter pais for a 


ſign | 


ſign of melancholly, or a frown for the 
expreſſion of approbation : beſides, every 
one is conſcious of the ſuperior force of. 
the expreſſions of nature to that of words, 
and conſequently of their difference. It 
is idle to purſue this argument farther, 
| becauſe hardly any one who can fee, 
will diſpute that the ſymptoms of the 
paſſions are both produced and under- 
ſtood by inſtinct. 


The paſſions alſo diſcover themſelves 
by peculiar ſounds; a ſigh, a groan, 


laughter, the ping cries of agony, 


and the {low wallings of forrow, are un- 


derſtood by every ear, There are ſtill 


lighter emotions, and gentler modulati- 
ons of ſcund tauzht by eloquent nature, 
that enter into familiar diſcouric, and 
are underſtood by every one without 
grammar or proſody, that concur much 


to the charms of elocution, and diſcover 
a ſenſibility of taſte. Ihe ſoit be vitch- 
5 ing. 
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ing tone of love, as well as the ſmile, give 
a brief, but a very intelligible account 
of the heart. Raillery, grief, anger, 
fear, vary the ſound as well as the fea- 
- tures, and diſ-over to us, by the light of 
inſtinct, the ſpeaker's ſentiments, altho' 
he uſes a language we do not underſtand. 


- The attitudes and flexions of the body 
alſo, ſtrongly expreſs the motions of the 
mind; whence it is, that orators chooſe 
to ſpeak ſtanding, and in a moving poſ- 
ture, Theſe three I have mentioned, 
the geſture, tone and attitude, form the 

ſpirit and ſoul of language: and if na- 

ture had not endowed man with an in- 
ſtinctive knowledge of them, he would 
be hardly capable of ſpeech: the uſe 
they are of to us, in rendering us intelli- 
gible to each other, and ſmoothing the 
way to language, may be obſerved in the 
geſtures and modulations of children, 
who come ſlowly to the power of ſpeech, 
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and of ſtrangers who endeayour to con- 


verſe and become intelligible, without 
underſtanding each other's language; for 


in ſuch caſes, neceſſity brings them 


back to the principles and elements of 
natural expreion, 


9. There is nothing has puzzled phi- 


loſophers more than the peculiar marks 
and diagnoſtics of the human ſpecies: 
it is not that they are unknown, or that 


they are not obvious; it is manifelt that 


every one perceives and knows them by 


the ability of every one to diſtinguiſh a 
man; but the difficulty lies in ſelecting 
out thoſe univerſal marks. Is it not ſur- 
prizing, that however eaſy. this taſk ap. 


pears, the whole ſucceſſion of philoſo- 
phers miſſed of it, and were not able to 
tell what every clown and ſavage eaſily 


-perceives ? In ſhort, the dillinguiſhing 


marks of the ſpecics, are the ſymptoms 
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View, 


2i the human mind appearing in open. 
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View, in the countenance and geſture, 
modulating the voice to the hearer's con- 
Icious feelings, and painting to both the 
ſenſes, if I may ſay ſo, the well known 
emotions and ſentiments of the mind: 
untaught inſtinct diſcovers them, and 
theſe being found conſtantly joined to 
the human ſhape and countenance, and 
being naturally expreſſed by them, as I 
Juſt obſerved, the ſhape and counte- 
nance ſerve, as a label does on a grocer's 
cheſt, to let us. know the repoſitory of the 
human mind, even altho' ſleep at preſent 
| ſeals up the man's intellects. It is here 
proper to obſerve, that human madneſs 
or folly are peculiar to the mind of man, 
and characterize it equally with its calm 
common ſenſe, Its pride and ambition 
appear as real under a crown of {traw, as 
a crown of gold. Its paſiions, its geſ- 
ture, and characters appear as diſt inctly 
in Bedlam as at a city committee; and in 
the extravagance of a mad-· man, we know 
the 
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the human mind diſconcerted and out of 
arrangement, with the ſame certainty ; 
that we know houſhold-furniture in the 
ruins of a houſe that has been overturned 
by a ſtorm. Geſture and modulation 
are more preſerved in the languages of 
the ſouth part of Europe, and in the 
ſame climate round the earth, than in 
the climates to the North ; the cauſe is 
unknown, but the effect indubitable, 
vrhich forbids oratory to arrive at the 
ſame perfection, or to have the ſame - 
powers here as in Greece and Rome. 
For the ſame reaſon, pantomime enter- 
tainments are the growth of Italy and 
exotics in our cold climate, like their 
oranges ; but altho' the northern inha- 
bitants want the expreſſions of nature, 
they have not loſt the taſte; as men who 
are themſelves no poets, are ſenſible of 
tne beauties of poetry: whence it has 
happened, that while the northern critics 
<cale not 0 ridicule the ſilent conſcious 
| expreſſions 
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expreſſions of pantomime, their women, 
children, and the illiterate, who are happy 
in knowing no rule but the rule of 
inſtinct, flock to thoſe exhibitions of the 
ſoul. I am here perſuaded to give a hint 
that I think may be uſeful to preachers, 
lawyers, and others who are deſtined to 
ſpeak in public; it is, that they often prac- 
tiſe before a glaſs or good judges, the pure 
expreſſion of nature, free from the bluſter 
and confuſion of words, and fix an habi- 
_ tual propriety and grace of geſture, which. 
few of our countrymen are happy in. 


11. Muſic, with a ſuperior power that 
is not acquired, and cannot be reſiſted, ö 

ſeizes on the human mind, and opens 
the ſprings of the paſſions, The effects 

of muſic is the ſlubject of the fineſt lines 
in our language ; my reader of taſte is 
ſenſible I mean Dryden's Feaſt of Alex- 
ander. We comprehend by inſtinct, 
without the afiiitance of reaſon, that 
mull 


G 

muſic is related to pcetry. The princi > 
pal object of both, is ſomething beyond 
conception rapturousand elevating; when 
we would fix our view upon it, we find 
that it lies yet below our horizon, and only 
appears in a dawn whoſe ſplendor ſur- 
prizes us; accordingly, there is a perfec- 
tion, a plus ultra ſtill behind, beyond ex- 
preſſion and attainment in both, of which 
great poets and muſicians have a confuſed 
idea, without ability ever to arrive at it. 
But altho' they know it not, they are ſen- 
ſiblewhen they approach toit, by the noble 

elevation that ſeizes the ſoul, the raptures 
in which it ſtruggles as it were to get 
loofe, and approach to the unknown ob- 
ject, that ſeems at the ſame time to ap- 
pear and hide from the imagination. 
Muſic, like poetry, hath its tragedy and 
comedy, and often a fantaſtic mixture 
of both ; which Jatter ſeems to be 9 
preſent taſte, 


8 Muſic, 
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Muſic, like all ſciences whoſe ſtandard 
is in nature, can only be corrupted by 
the proſeſſors, or the learned in muſic, 
becauſe the ſenſe of the untutored part 
of mankind is the true ſtandard, and 
can never be wrong; but the learned 
are always liable to be corrupted by va- 
nity and affectation: the ſame thing hap- 

pens in eloquence; the ſenſe of the 
croud is the true ſtandard of eloquence; 
vet from the time oratory became an art, 
it has been ſeldom free ſrom the falſe 
beauties of the learned in oratory. The 
true beauties of muſic affect every car 
that is not corrupted by art, but the 
maſters are often led by a falſe emulation 
of diſplaying a maſter-hand, to introduce 
hat may properly enough be called the 
puns and quibbles of muſic; theſe they 
at preſent cultivate with great cate and 
perſeverance, while they neglect the wild 
graces, the nobly plaintive ſtrains, the 
ſounds that charm and clevate, that aſ- 
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ſuage the petulant cares of this life, that 
wrap us in golden viſions, and bring 
forward lofty paſſions, which we never 
knew before, and now perceive in ſong 
with ſurprize and ecſtaſy. 


Thee appears little reaſon to judge 
that our inſtinctive taſte of muſic has 
been communicated to any other ſpecies, 
or is any other than a charm relative to ; 
the human mind, and confined to it. 
Every ſpecies of bird who ſing, have, it 
is true, their own hereditary ſtrain, at 
leaſt ſufficient to diſtinguith them to the 
other ſex within the ſpecies; but however 
we admire the variety of the ſong, yet 
it is not muſic to us, altho' it be to them 
the irreſiſtible breathing of the voice of 
love, that melts them into paſſion, and 
diſtinguithes the lover, ordained by fate 
for the nuptials. 


41. The tranſition from mulic to beau- 
ty is caſy and natural, Beauty is not ab- 
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| ſolute no more than muſic, but relative, 
and the well known ſymbolof pre-ordained 
union. Every creature finds the object 
of deſire in his own ſpecies; and there 
are few temptations to tranſgreſs thoſe 
bounds: an appetite indeed of mind 
or body, may be depraved or warped in 
a few inftances, but it never can be loſt 
or altered, nor yet fo far milled to a 
wrong object, as not to leave the inten- 
tion of nature very clear and obvious. 
Man does not diſcover the beauty that 

gives birth to paſſion, until both him 
ſelf and the fair arrive near the ſummit 
of youth. I am obliged to be the more 
explicit on this inclination that unites 
the ſexes, and enſures the continuation 
of the ſpecies, becauſe it clearly decides 
a point of the utmoſt importance to 
be known in the theory of man; it is, 
that The natural ſprings of human aCtions, 
altho' they be the inſtinctive impreſſions 
of nature on the breaſt, yet they are not 
impreſſed 
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impre ſſed ſtrongeſt on children; and ſome, 
for inſtance this! {pzak of, do not ap- 
pear until after a conſiderable advance 
in life. Man beheld beauty and à good 
air from his infancy, but the unutterable 
elegance that forms the foul of beauty, 


and kindles tender dofires, lay hid from 
him in puerile youth. What is this grace 


which lovers and poets feel while they, 
mourn their inability to expreſs their 
thoughts? It is the conſcious ſymptom 


of the ſeaſon of life, intended by nature 
for the human nuptials, when the paſſion - 


juſt opening into bloom in the breaſt, 
ſeeks for an object of its tenderneſs, and 


throws reſiſtleſs embelliſhment and ſoft- 


neſs over the manner and expreſſion ; 


theſe ſymptoms are bet: underſtood by ſa- 


vages, but they are more affected and 


practiſed by polite nations, who imitate 
the graces of nature, and make them 


ſubmit to eſtabliſhed rules of art. Al- 


tho' this conſcious grace generally fades. 
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and dies along with the ſeaſon of paſ- 
| fhon, yet in ſome women it is fixed 
by education and habit, and communi- 
cates a tincture of beauty and foitneſs. 
to the actions, until aid age utterly. de- 
faces it. 


It is ſuſicient to my preſent purpoſe, 
to ſhew in a few inſtances that man hath 
his inſtins, his natural directions, and 
innate lights, which depend not on de- 
duction, deſign, or reaſon; but are the 
revelations of nature, made to him by 
a ſilent notice to his heart, without pains 
or reflection; and that theſe tacit reve- 
lations form his common ſenſe, his cha- 
racter, and courſe of life. A man's 
| ſenſe of beauty confines him ſufficiently 
to the mother and nurſe of his ſpecies, 
and the kind companion of his carcs ; the 
ſympathy of countenance and geſture, 
and the innumerable flexions and modu- 

lations of his. voice, both expreſſive of 
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the human mind, diſcover to man his 
ſociety, and form the out- ſtrokes of lan- 
guage, which is the chain that binds to- 
gether the members of the great levia- 
Ann. 


13. We find then that the minds of 
animals in regard to the inſtincts or pri- 
mary ſprings of action, are very impro- 
perly compared to a raſa tabula, or ſheet 

of clean paper: but in an infant ſtate, 
they may be more juſtly compared to the 
neareſt image of animated life, a tree. 
In winter, naked fruit-trees of different 
ſpecies ſeem little diſtinguiſhable 3 but 
when ſpring and powerful ſuns invigorate 
them, and call forth their innate proper- 
tirs, then different kinds of bloſſoms 
leaves and fruit appear, whoſe exiſtence 
were before unperceivable. Thus the 
_ Inſtinas and diſpoſitions of animals that 
lie unperceived in the infant mind, open 
and appear in the active and deſtined ſea- 
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ſon of life, when their reſpective objects. 
call them forward into operation. 


Inſtinct appears with various degrees 
of clearneſs and certainty in various ani- 
mals; in becs, ducks, and perhaps in moſt 
inſects, it is deciſive and perfect at their 
entrance upon an active life; in dogs 
and other animals that approach the hu- 
man ſagacity, it is at firſt obſcure, and 

requires an exerciſe and diſcipline which 
they naturally fall into, to bring it to per- 
ſection; in man, inſtinct is more latent, 
complicated, and reſtrained by oppoſite 
and irreconcileable deſires, and therefore 
more liable to be perverted, miſtook, or 
miſled by habit; yet its intelligence 
throughout the ſpecies will for ever re- 
main clear enough to ſhew its end, and = 
the views of nature. 


14. However obvious inſtinct appears 
in the actions of animals, and in deter- 
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mining their characters and courſe of life, 


it finds no room in modern philoſophy. 
The inſtincts of the brute creation are 
equally inconſiſtent with its principles, as 
the inſtincts of men: this obſervation 
is ſufficient to make an unbiafſed perſon 
firongly ſuſpect, that the modern ſyſtem 


of the human mind is imperſect, and in 
fact, while the current philoſophy treats 
with minute and tedious exactneſs of 
ſenſible ideas, which are only. fortuitous 
_ fugitive objects in the mind, it leaves in 


oblivion the ſoul itſelf: the lights of philo- 


ſophy are held to us carefully through 


all the trifling objects of the underſtand- 


ing, and we are committed to utter 


darkneſs, where only it is of the greateſt 
conſequence to us to have ſome knows. 


led ge. 


Whoever has read the ſorgoing . 
tions attentively, and is acquainted wit! 
Mr, Lo cke's ar Zuments againſt innate 

ideas, 
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ideas, may eaſily ſee that the celebrated 
diſpute he has entered into on that ſubject 
is merely verbal, and that the queſtion to 
be decided with him is, only whether in- 
ſtinctsſhould be called ideas or principles, 


or ſhould not? If the term idea, agree- 


able to the proper import, be taken to 
ſignify the repreſentatives we have in 
the mind of objects of ſenſe, or our 


reflections on them, which is the mean- 


ing Mr. Locke has taken the word in; 


then it is certain there are no innate ideas; 
and indeed the propoſition is not worthy 


of ſuch a formal induction of proofs as Mr. 
Locke has made, ſeeing that nothing can 


be added in evidence clearer than the po- 
ſition itſelf, viz. that ſenſible ideas are de.. 
rived from ſenſe, and conjequently are not 


innate, What is ſaid of ſenſible ideas, 
holds equally of principles formed of 
them. Principles made up of ſenſible i- 
deas can no more be innate than the ideas 


of which they are formed. 


But 
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But then, when we have concluded that 


we have no innate ideas or principles, it 


is neceſlary that another propoſition ſtould 
be eſtabliſhed, in order to give men ſome 


uſeful knowledge of the nature of the 


human ſpirit; it is, that in the human 


mind, there are inſtincts not agquired by 
ſenſe, and therefore diſtinguiſhable from 
both ideas and principles, that riſe into 


perception and influence, as the powers 


of the ſoul open and diſplay themſelves, 


But this moſt important part of the 


knowledge of the mind has been ne- 


glected by Mr. Locke, and indeed ap- 


_ pears inconvenient to his fyitzem, and 


when it is eſtabliſhed, his ſyllem appears 
partial and trifling; ſenſible ideas, of 
which he ſo largely treats, are only pal- 


ſengers in the mind, that occalionally 
take up a ſhort abode there, and 8 


away; the theory of them is therefore 


proportionably unimportant; but in- 


Kincts are the eſſential diſtinguiſning 
quali- 
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qualities of the mind, and the permanent 


laws of its actions and feelings. 
When the inſtincts of animated beings: 
are taken no notice of in philoſophy, and 


only mere tranſitory perception is at- 


tended to, then no diſtinction appears in 
the intellectual creation but the degrees of 
capacity, or greater and leſſer powers, 
and philoſophy becomes barren and un- 


important; but when we diſtinguiſh ani- 


mals by their inſtincts, the various deſigns 
of providence appear full in view, and 
the all-governing ſpirit acts, directs and 
rules through the proſpectof nature, and 


gives their ſeperate code of laws to every ſpe- 
c ies on earth, from which there is no ap- 
peal. From the human inſtincts it is, that 


we may expect to diſcover, by the light of 
nature, and by the teſtimony of analogy, 


the end and purpoſe of that great, miſer- 


able, and complicated creature, man. I 
mall only add to what I have ſaid con- 
: „„ | cerning 
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cerning Mr. Locke's arguments againſt 
innate ideas and innate principles, that 
he has not advanced one ſyllable againſt 


| unacquired inſtincts, and that his rea- 


ſonings on thoſe ſubjects conclude no- 
thing againft what I have contended 
for in this laſt fection. 

15. Upon the whole, [ latter my ſelf 


that I have in the foregoing tracts proved, 
with ſufficient evidence, that the ſyſtem 
which ſuppoſes ſelf.interelt to be the pa- 


rent of the paſſions, and the ultimate 
mover of human actions, is a figment 


and a deception, formed by ſubſtituting 
general expreſſions which have no 1044 
or reality annexed to them, for the par- 
ticular inclinations and averſions which 


are the real ſources of our deſires. That 


the mind is not moved, or impreſſed as 
matter is; that theſe expreſfiions which 
are borrowed from material objects, are 
metaphorical and improper in the higheſt 


degree when applied to the mind, and 


a ords no {anction to the uſual reaſonings 
Of. the materialiſts 3: ON 1 the contrary, that 
the 
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the mind obeys laws wholly different 
ſrom, and inconſiſtent with the laws of 
matter; and that the human mind hath 
in embrio, diſpoſitions, ſentiments, and 
taſtes, prior to the impreſſions: of ſenſe, 5 


which determine and form the human 


character and courſe of life, and that we 


are by an inviſibie power, enlightened and 


led by the hand, whoſe directions we al- 
Ways feel with ſuſſicient clearneſs, | 
Having Cifpiayed the errors of thoſe 
ſyſtems that diſtorted modern philoſo- 
phy, the way at leaſt is cleared to the 


ſacred ſprings of morality and virtue, 


and a path opened to the human plan, 
which it concerns us ſo much in this 
age of infidelity anc enquiry, to be per- 
fectly acquainted with, 
P. 8. Every one who is acquainted 
with Mr. Locke's Eſtay on the Human 
_ underſtanding, will readily fee that no 
two ſyſtems can be more oppoſite than 
his, and this I have juſt ſketched out. 
When it is e that the Judgments 
and 
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the. mind obeys laws wholly different 
ſrom, and inconſiſtent with the laws of 
matter; and that the human mind hath 
in embrio, diſpoſitions, ſentiments, and 
taſtes, prior to the impreſſions of ſenſe, 
which determine ard form the human 
character and courſe of life, and that we 
are by an inviſible power, enlightened and 
led by the hand, whoſe directions we al- 
ways fecl with ſuſſicient clearneſs, 

Having diſplayed the errors of thoſe 


ſyſtems that diſtorted modern philoſo- 
_ phy, the way at leaſt is cleared to the 


ſacred ſprings of morality and virtue, 


and a path opened to the human plan, 
which it concerns us fo much in this 
age of infidelity and enquiry, to be per- 
fectly acquainted with, 


P.-S. Every one who is acquainted 
with Mr. Locke's Eſiay on the Human 
underſtanding, will reacily fee that no 
two ſyſtems can be more oppoſite than 
his, and this I have juſt ſketched out. 


When it 1s proved that the Judgments 
and 
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and common ſenſe of men are directed 
by inſtincts, then the defion of Mr, 


Locke's chapters againſt innate ideas and 


innate principles is overturned, as well 
as his whole ſubſequent Tyitem, as far 


as it is founded on the princip'es begun 
in thoſe celebrated chapters, and carried 
on throughout the whole b. dy of his 
Eſſay ; ſelf-intereſt, which, agreeab'e to 


RF his general plan, forms every Jaw that 
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binds mankind, which directs their judg- 
ment, and moves them to action, falls 


to the ground; and virtue and morality, 


muſt appear under a very different cha- 


racter, and different laws from thoſe. 
which his plan admits. Senſible of the 
prodigious authority that lies againſt me, 


and of the general aſſent given to Mr. 
Locke's ſcheme, IL would not venture 
to oppoſe it, if I had not the ſtrongeſt 


aſſurance of the truth of the opinions I 
advance, apd a conviction that the cauſe 
.of virtue and morality is deeply intereſted _ 


in the diſpute. With ſuch reflections, 


1 thought 
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I thought proper to communicate my 


4 
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thoughts to the public, that they may 


have a fair trial, wer een any 
authority upon earth: this is a freedom 
of examination that Mr. Locke himſelf 


has taken, and ſtrenuouſly contended for · 


My intellig gent reader will eaſily foreſee, 


that in the proſecution of this ſubject, 
the next attempt ſhould be to enquire 


what are the inſtincts peculiar to man, 


that diſtinguiſh him from the other 


known animals who ſhare this earth with 
him; whether amongſt the human in- 
ſtincts there be any that form fixed and 
univerſally felt, fountain-heads of reli- 
gion and duty; and if it appears that we 
really have ſuch, then it is evidently of 


the greateſt importance to point them 


out, and to examine what they plainly 


infer, and what they teach us concerning 
the end and deſtination of man. 


